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Obituary of Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. By Richard King, M.D. 
[Read June 12th, 1866.] 

The President and Council have granted me the privilege of 
writing the obituary of Thomas Hodgkin, M.D., a Member of the 
Society of Friends, and a Member of this Society, which has been 
granted, on two deaths only, that of Dr. Prichard and of Lieu- 
tenant Buxton. The President never fails to record in his An- 
niversary Address, in appropriate terms, the loss of the Members 
of the Society who have died during the past year ; but there 
must necessarily be reserved in the Transactions of the Society 
an obituary space for those ethnologists only who have laboured 
in this special field of science. 

Dr. Hodgkin largely assisted in founding the Ethnological 
Society, the parent of the Ethnological Societies of Paris and 
America, and of the Ethnological branch of the Geographical So- 
ciety of St. Petersburg. He was also mainly instrumental in 
founding the Aborigines Protection Society ; and, through the 
formation of that Society, Ethnology took its place in science. 
The Aborigines Protection Society, where he laboured incessantly, 
will not fail to record the laborious part he took in its proceed- 
ings ; and I may mention that he was associated in the founda- 
tion of the Aborigines Protection Society with men of combined 
mental power and benevolence, Sir Thomas Powell Buxton, Bart., 
Thomas Clarkson, Joseph Sturge, William Allen, E.B.S., and 
Henry Christy — names that can never be forgotten by those who 
knew them. Henry Christy is also known to this Society as an 
active member of its Council, and a contributor to its Transac- 
tions. 

Dr. Hodgkin was born on the 17th August, 1798, at Penton- 
ville, then a beautiful village detached from London. He was 
educated by his father, a sound classic and mathematician, assisted 
by Peter Vincent Cassanet, a Frenchman, who was not only 
master of his own language, but who had a peculiar facility in 
writing elegant Latin, both in prose and verse, to whom prin- 
cipally Dr. Hodgkin owed the purity of his Latin style, and his 
facility in French, both as a written and spoken language. 
Natural and experimental philosophy he acquired under William 
Allen, the distinguished chemist. Having chosen medicine as his 
profession he attended Guy's Hospital as a pupil. He graduated 
at Edinburgh, and his thesis was not only characterised by his 
devotion to medical science, but by the purity of its Latin. 
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He spoke that language — a rare attainment now — as well as 
Italian, French and German, which rendered his correspondence 
both extensive and valuable. 

He was elected licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London in 1825, and Curator of the Museum, and Inspector of 
the Dead, and Professor of Morbid Anatomy at Guy's Hospital. 
To have occupied such a position he must have possessed not 
only exact anatomical knowledge, but an amount of special and 
general scientific information, which few men attain. His clas- 
sified catalogue of the Pathological Museum at Guy's Hospital 
is a masterpiece of talent and industry, and the Museum, which 
was his own creation, is not only the pride of this country, but 
the admiration of foreigners. 

As Professor of Morbid Anatomy, and Inspector of the Dead, 
he had to test the physician and the surgeon as to the cause of 
death, and it would be a great boon to medical science, as well 
as a great blessing to mankind, if such a professorship were esta- 
blished in all the leading medical schools, in order that such a 
test should exist as to enable the student to become an accom- 
plished anatomist, and more than that a morbid anatomist, and 
thus help him to a sound diagnosis at the bedside. 

As a diagnostic physician, Dr. Hodgkin was not surpassed, and 
he was as great at the bedside as he was in the study, which he 
assuredly owed to his profound knowledge of morbid anatomy. 
Professors Louis, Blainville and Foville of France, well known 
morbid anatomists, stated, in my presence, that Dr. Hodgkin was 
the first morbid anatomist of the age, which he would not admit, 
but it must be admitted that he deservedly took rank with these 
distinguished Professors. 

His writings were of most extensive character. His published 
works, The Pathology of Serous and Mucous Membranes, in 
two volumes ; The Influence of Physical Agents on Life ; The 
Means of Preserving Health, which went through two editions, 
and his Classified Catalogue of the Museum of Guy's Rospital,will 
always be works of reference, and he contributed largely to medical 
and scientific periodical literature, both at home and abroad. 

On the formation of the University of London, he was appointed 
by Earl Russell a member of the Senate, and had a leading part 
in its organisation, and he never ceased to give it his untiring 
attention. 

St. Thomas' Hospital, under difficulties, sought Dr. Hodgkin's 
assistance, and he reorganised the medical staff, taking upon himself 
for a time the responsibility of curator of the museum and lecturer 
on the practice of physic. With this vast labour on his hands he 
never lost sight of those studies which were dear to him, and must 
necessarily be the sphere of the accomplished medieal man. His 
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natural historical knowledge enabled him to take part in all its 
branches, but his love of natural history centered itself in the 
study of the natural history of man. Let us refer to one of his 
earliest papers in the Transactions of the Ethnological Society. 

He says, "As I have heard it remarked by Cuvier, with regard to 
zoology in general, so in this particular branch of it, it is obvious 
that there are two modes in which the subject is susceptible of being 
treated By the one method, we should proceed from the original 
stock to trace the numerous subdivisions or ramifications into 
which it has branched out : but to adopt this course it would be 
essential that we possessed more numerous and more certain facts 
than either are, or can be within our power of attainment. By 
the other method, we should endeavour to trace the nations, 
tribes, and families of man in a retrograde direction towards 
their obscure origin. The oldest Ethnographer and Historian, 
the first inspired writer, has adopted the one method, and in his 
enumeration and description of the nations, tribes, and families 
of which he has left an account on record, he has traced them in 
the descending line from their great primogenitor. Attempts 
have been made in recent times to adopt this method, but the 
result is unsatisfactory." Dr. Hodgkin considered, therefore, that 
the society should adopt the second method and desire to receive 
and employ 

1. Original information regarding the different groups of man- 
kind furnished by individuals who had opportunities of collecting 
them. 

2. Papers in which personal knowledge of race is seconded by 
reference to original authorities with constant regard to the past 
and present geographical distribution, so as to furnish data to 
those who may take up similar investigations concerning other 
races geographically connected with them. 

The Society will find in their Transactions, papers of great 
scientific value and of high authority comprising the modes of in- 
vestigation pointed out by Dr. Hodgkin. The papers of Mr. 
Crawfurd, who occupies the chair as President of the Society, 
which Dr. Prichard held before him, are a life study. He is un- 
questionably the most laborious Ethnologist since the time of Dr. 
Prichard. 

Having spoken of Dr. Hodgkin as an Ethnologist, let us consider 
him as a Theologist, and these are his words : — "Dr. Prichard and 
Mr. Lawrence put the supposed case of a previously uninformed 
individual, seeing in contrast the extremes of colour and the ex- 
tremes of civilisation and barbarism, by which he would almost be 
necessarily led to infer absolute distinctness of species. Lord 
Karnes had previously stated that a similar inference must be 
drawn were not the declaration of Scripture opposed to it. " I 
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am glad to have this opportuuity of expressing my firm persua- 
sion that religion has nothing to fear from the strictest scru- 
tiny of the characters in history of the varieties of mankind 
or from the geological study of the globe on which they are 
placed. Having paid some attention to the ethnological grouping 
of human skulls, I confess that I have found very considerable 
difficulty in adapting points of characteristic difference, and in 
this very difficulty I find an argument in favour of the unity of 
our species, and of the differences which we observe being those 
of variety only. I cannot adduce a better illustration of this re- 
mark than that which is afforded by the skulls and portraits of 
American Indians. The unmixed Indians of North and South 
America form as well-marked and distinct a group of the human 
race as can be pointed out ; and I have noticed greater differences 
in the form of the head between individuals of the same tribe 
than between those of individuals of different tribes, separated 
from each other by thousands of miles, and between which the 
most remote connection cannot be traced." 

Dr. Hodgkin is supported here by a distinguished living mem- 
ber of the medical profession, Sir Henry Holland, Bart., whose 
works are various in kind and of acknowledged learning and value. 
I quote from his work entitled, Medical Notes and Reflections, 
which may be referred to again and again on other points than 
that which I am treating. " If there be an argument for the 
unity of creation more complete and comprehensive than another, 
it is that which is furnished by the recent progress of comparative 
anatomy, enabling the observer, by the uniformity of general laws, 
to predicate from a single minute part of structure all the more 
important generic characters of the animal to which it belongs." 

Dr. Hodgkin's most important works were written under ex- 
treme suffering, according to his custom, between six and eight 
a.m., while reclining in bed ; for the last few years, however, he 
had with little interruption good health up to his fatal attack. 
In conjunction with Sir Moses Montefiore, he had succeeded in 
inducing the Sultan of Morocco* to make important concessions to 
his Jewish subjects ; and he had proceeded as far as Jaffa on a 
second mission for the purpose of advancing the interests of the 
suffering Jews when he was taken ill. There he died, in his 68th 
year, on the 4th April, 1866, and on the following morning was 
buried in the Protestant Cemetery. 

Captain Moore, attached to the mission, wrote to Dr. Hodgkin 's 
friends in England that " he complained of feeling ill on leaving 



* Dr. Hodgkin's narrative of the journey to Morocco on this occasion 
has been published since his death in a very handsome illustrated volume. 
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Alexandria, and the voyage to Jaffa distressed him. Dr. Chaplin, 
of Jerusalem, was consulted, but considered the symptoms not 
dangerous ; on the third day, however, Dr. Loggi, his constant 
medical attendant, announced that his malady assumed the form 
of acute dysentery, and Dr. Chaplin was a second time consulted. 
He found inflammation of the bowel had set in, extending itself 
to the peritoneum, and the character of the diarrhoea showed 
extensive ulceration, and thus confirmed the opinion of Dr. Loggi. 
Dr. Hodgkin foresaw this difficulty. He maintained for years 
that the sigmoid flexure of the colon was diseased, or in other 
words he foresaw the cause of his own death. 

Dr. Hodgkin was Member of the Senate of the University of 
London, and intimately connected with almost all the scientific 
bodies of this country. The Royal Geographical Society, the 
Ethnological Society, the Statistical Society, the Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society, the Anti-Slavery Society, and the British Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, had the benefit of his high 
talents and acquirements either as Councillor or as Hon. Secretary 
or Hon. Foreign Secretary. 

In addition, he was Member of the Lyncean Academy of Rome, 
the Physico-Critical Academy of Sienna, the Philomathic Society 
of Paris, the Royal Society of Medicine at Marseilles, the Society 
of Natural Philosophy and Medicine of Heidelberg, the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, the Geoenian Society of Catania, the Iatrophysical Society 
of Palermo, and the Sandwich Islands Institute. 

His last words were in a letter to his wife three days before his 
death — " The two last days at Alexandria knocked me up ; the 
weather was oppressive. I have been in almost ceaseless agony, 
and the sufferings consequent upon my disorder have worn me 
down. My dear love to all my friends. I lament the little ser- 
vice I have done." These were the last words of this learned 
man, and yet so humble. The little service I have done ! ! ! 
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